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ABSTRACT 

The Education Department of Mount Mercy College 
designed the following new model for teacher education. The 
"traditional innovations" like portal schools and the concepts set 
out in 11 Performance- Based Teacher Education: what is the State of the 
Art?” (SP 005475) were included in the model. In addition, a 
synthesis of the following were included in the ircdel: The curriculum 
as primary; a complete initial observation period at all levels of 
the elementary and secondary schools; primary stress on learning by 
doing; primary stress on teaching by example- sett ing ; use of modules 
previously researched and validated by a larger institution, but 
leaving these modules open-ended to accommodate bcth our local 
situations and all the ingredients of a humanistic program; the use 
of task analysis; 4 years of on-site training experiences in 
elementary and secondary schools for all students, at least one-half 
day a week; provision for training students how to teach the 
disadvantaged, the culturally different, the urban and rural poor; 
preparation in the many innovations currently in use in the schools; 
some work in special education problems; open-ended evaluations of 
students; 2 years of intensive followup by weekly seminars for 
beginning certified teachers; continuation of provision of consultive 
guidance and other services during the professional lifetime of the 
teachers; equality with cooperating school districts through their 
membership of the teacher education committee. A 39— item bibliography 
and appendixes are included. (Author/MJM) 
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ABSTRACT 0^ THE M0PEL OF 
AN AUTHENTIC TEACHER ETUCATION PROGRAM 
FOR MOUNT MERCY COLLEGE 
CFPAR RAP ITS, IOWA 



: The Fducation Peportment of Mount Mercy College 

has designed a new model for teacher education. After e 
study of curriculum history, a look at the weaknesses of 
traditional programs, end a survey of the needs of our 
elementary and secondary schools for better teachers, we 
asked ourselves whet we could do. We are a small. Catholic 
liberal arts college; we lacked funds for consultants or 
for released time for our staff for study. Ey working late 
in the evenings over a period of many months, we believe 
that we have developed an excellent program. 

: What is new about our Authentic Teacher Education 

Program(ATEP) ? All the ncdels(perf crmance-based ) that had 
been funded by the Office of Fducation, as well as models 
certified as good or excellent by AACTE were inspected. 

Py leaving out the weaker parts of all these ncdels and 
by including the strong points, we were able tc design a 
comprehensive and well-integrated model; we also added 
a few new ideas that we thought had been validated by 
previous research in other areas of education. Thus, we 
believe that ouif ATFP Model is different in kind, degree, 
comprehensiveness, integration and work; bility from the 
models that we had studied; this is our claim to uniqueness. 

All the ” traditional innovations” like portal schools 
and all the concepts set out in Perf crmance-Based Teacher 
Educe tion :What Is The State of The Art? (Stanley Elam, Editor, 

AACTE , Washington, T.C. , 1971) were included in our model. 

In addition, we synthesized the following into our program: 

The curriculum as primary; a complete initial observation 
period at all levels of the elementary and secondary schools 
(by our students); Primary stress on learning by doing; 

Primary stress on teaching by example-setting; Use of 
modules previously researched and validated by a larger 
institution, but leaving these modules open-ended to accomodate 
both our local situation and all the ingregients of a 
humanistic program; The use of task analysis; Four years of \ 

on-site training experiences in elementary and secondary 
schools for all students, at least one-half day a week; 

Provision 1 for training students how to teach the disadvantaged, ! 
the culturally different, the urban and rural poor; 

Preparation in the many innovations currently in use in , 

the schools; some work In special education problems; 

Open-ended evaluations of our students ;two years of 
intensive followup by weekly seminars for our beginning 
certificated teachers continuation cf provision of consultive, 
guidance and other services during the professional lifetime 
of ATEP-prepared teachers; Equality with our cooperating 
school districts through their membership on our teacher 
education committee, the control body of the ATFP Program. 



We believe that this model blueprints the necessary 
middle ground, using the best of education and experience 
for producing authentic teachers ;we need them today.- • 
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PREFACE 



From an extensive review of the literature, especially that 
literature reflecting the current situation in education as op- 
posed to what many knowledgeable educators think should be the 
current situation, it appears that teacher education is at the 
heart of these concerns. It undergirds so many of the surface 
problems stated. 

Although for years educators have been concerned with 
improvement of teacher education programs, it has been only in 
recent years that: 

1) either funds had been available to test older 

recommendations, or: 

2) research monies were available for experimentation, 

research, development and testing of new ideas 
about teacher education preparation. 

Perhaps the development of a curriculum (designer's plan 
and its implementation: instruction) which is relevant to the 

needs and wants of students, teachers, administrators — the entire 
education community — as well as a curriculum sought after by the 
various governmental units, patrons, taxpayers, and the general 
American public, perhaps this curriculum development is the large 
and unresolved problem in the preparation of the future teachers 
of our children, young people, and many adult citizens. This 
development of curriculum is a difficult task; it must be a direct 
reflection of the knowledges, skills, attitudes, and values of the 
past, present, and desired future of our culture. The nexus 
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of this challenge lies in the fact that we are hard put to keep 
up with ever-increasing knowledge, to keep "on top” of our tech- 
nology (remembering the warning of de Tocqueville and to sort 
out the good, the true, and the beautiful, amid rapidly chang- 
ing value systems. So it seems that to prepare teachers with 
the ability to adopt and change with the changeable, to hold 
fast to the unchangeable, and to be wise enough to know the 
difference, this is the heart of the curriculum task in the 
preparation of teacher educators. 

At Mount Mercy College, over the years, the faculty has 
acquired a well-deserved reputation for educating elementary and 
secondary teachers of the highest excellence. It is to continue 
earning this reputation that we have decided to make certain 
fundamental changes in our teacher education programs. We be- 
lieve that the programs, to date, have provided authentic teachers; 
the word "authentic" has, however, taken on some new meanings and 
to contrast the new program at Mount Mercy with other programs 
at some other places where we believe they perhaps are not do- 
ing their purported job, we have named its An Authentic Teacher 
Education Program. 

The model plan for this program, within a two-year period, 
will shift the foci of The Teacher Education Program from the 
course concept to the module concept . Many programs of this 
type, that we have studied, have had a number of defects; while 
we certainly will not turn out a perfect program, we have taken 
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certain steps to insure that Project A.T.E.P. (Authentic Teacher 
Education Program) will not be a mechanical program* Rather, we 
have sought to do something different: to accommodate a 

criterion— referenced program within the guidelines of a real, 
humanistic education for prospective teachers. 

Project A.T.E.P. is designed, finallv, to furnish the 
public and private elementary and secondary schools of Central 
and Eastern Iowa with more human, more accountable, more respon- 
sible, more knowledgeable, and more highly-skilled teachers for 
the present and the future. 




Cedar Rapids 
February 14, 1972 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The Setting of Teacher Education in the 1970's. 

Ba ckground 



So many things are being discussed today, and are being 
tried out currently in teacher education that it was thought to 
be educative, to take a look at Curriculum History. * A look at 
history will serve to establish a reference frame for the study. 
Curriculum today is not only at the heart of the process for 
the preparation of teachers, but it is being regarded more and 
more as the specialized area of study from which the answers 
will have to come, answers which American society demands of 
its schools and of the education profession. Is the curricu- 
lum of teacher training institutions adequately preparing 
future generations of American teachers to cope with the real 
and rapidly-changing world of education, "out on the firing 
line"? Perhaps we should first consider education: 

Many people today, including educators, are confused 
about education. They look for guidance in a world torn 
apart by creed, hate, differences in political philosophies, 
race, religion, and national origins, and by prejudice, 
ignorance, fear, hunger, the generation gap, and pollution 
of the earth's environment. As people all over the world'* 



* Weldon, John J ., "Curriculum History: A Synopsis" 

(Unpublished manuscript, Carbondale, Illinois, 1970). 

2 Ibid. , p. 1 
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have looked to learning, scholarship, and education to solve 
their pressing and immediate problems, in most cases they have 
found education to be of too little value. They have found 
it, more often than not, out of touch with the complex 
problems of everyday life in a world full of crises and 
problems demanding solutions. What is wrong? 

Quot capita, tot sententiae would be an accurate descrip- 
tion had Horace been asked that question. "There are as many 
opinions as there are heads!" 

An examination of history may provide an answer to the 
question, "What is wrong with today's education?" For 
thousands of years of man's history on earth the primary 
institutions that man had set up to regulate the social 
interactions between people operated in at least a some- 
what predictable fashion. Religion, government, education, 
the family and clan~all these shared the burdens of a more 
primitive world. Each institution (and even these functions 
before they became institutions) had certain limits. There 
were the forces of law, custom, and mores to specify who 
was to design the specifics of the child's training from the 
earliest recorded times. There was little confusion record- 
ed in the history of early education. 

So perhaps the more relevant question to ask would be : 
"What has happened to the large society of man in general?" 

And many would answer that man has learned to build a world 
of "man-extensions" (machines) that have shortened time, 
reduced distance, eliminated drudgery (for many) and by so 
doing man has televised and transported himself into the 
sacred privacy of most other men. Time and distance are no 
longer shields between radically different cultures of man. 

The result is mass confusion, anxiety, fear, and jealousy. 

In the world neighborhood that was created before man fash- 
ioned new institutions to deal with it, differences become 
so mangified and motives so misunderstood that it seems to 
many that it is preferable to be torn asunder from each 
other. And so it is today. And that is reflected in educa- 
tion. 

Tentatively, this seems to be an accurate appraisal. 
However, another fact is certain; the family, the church and 
the state have been in the process of shifting many of their 
obligations to the schools. The schools have become the 
resource center for society, yet the schools are confused 
about their role. 

Can education stand in this caretaker's role for 
society’s primary institutions? Can education wait until 
these institutions "tool up" the necessary social skills, 
physical and environmental controls, distribution channels, 
and other requisites for a sane and rational life in a 
technological society? Some think education can do this, 
and more, if it rediscovers itself. 1 




llbid . , pp. 2-4. 
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What does this mean? Some educators believe that not 
only the institution of education but even the very function 
of education is so misunderstood that truly what passes for 
much of our education, today, is irrelevant nonsense. This 
is not because of a lack of dedication, but rather, a lack of 
a workable understanding of the complex nature and function 
of education. Educational theory has not only kept pace, but, 
in many instances, is ahead of technological progress; educa- 
tional practice, for the most part, is far behind it. 

Counts and Brameld would most likely agree that educa- 
tion can best aid in the reconstruction of society by the 
concurrent reconstruction of men. In fact, education can 
lead the way. They might also agree that first it is neces- 
sary to put rational theory into practice, and to 
understand the nature and function of education. Certainly 
education e&r&ntially means the teaching function and 
teachers . . . 



The last point seems to be widely misunderstood today. 

The teacher, the curriculum {plan and implementation), and the 
students constitute the real school and all else is of an ancilliary 
nature: administ^’fe-^® j supportive services, technology; finances; 

the school plant, these exist only to help the teacher carry 

out the curriculum. When any person or any technology or any system 
gets in the way or contraindicates this fundamental and historically- 

valid philosophy of education, then it hurts the education of our 
children and young people. Not all that has been rpeated, over the 
years, is therefore sound; much education still neglects to put 
into use the results of sound educational research; this is especial- 
ly true in regard to learning and the learning process and also to 
the disregard of the laws of human growth and development. On the 
other hand, not all that is new and shiny is therefore valid, reli- 
able and relevant; much of the new is of the nature of an educa- 
tional fa.d and not yet proven to be of valid replacement value. 

When we first have determined if we understand education itself, we 
will then be in a better position to determine the optimum prepara- 
tions of our future teachers. 




1 Ibid. , 



pp. 3-4. 
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What can be done to help? It should be realized 
that education is a learned art relative to the teaching- 
learning process. Education is also a science, a discrete 
discipline, 1 having its own body of knowledge in the 
social science area. Furthermore, education, considered 
from the viewpoint of society, is a primary institution 
of man for transmitting the cultural heritage, preparing 
man to live in today's world, and getting him ready for 1 
life in tomorrow's world. Finally education is the best 
available tool for solving many of man's problems. 

In this study the heart of education is curriculum. 
Curriculum in this context means the designer's plan for 
learning and its implementations (instruction). The cur- 
riculum specialist, in this same context, is a generalist 
in all fields of knowledge ... and a specialist in curricu- 
lum... one who is qualified to know: how much, when, where, 

by whom, how, for what reasons, in what combinations — to 
draw on the various knowledges, to bring the optimum 
combination to bear on the solution of a specific educa- 
tional problem, whether it be for one person, one class- 
room, one school, one district, one state, one nation, 
one world. Thus the curriculum specialist deals in the 
logistics of education. 

When education and curriculum are considered in this 
context, one can begin to see that perhaps curriculum can 
indeed not only "serve as caretaker," but that this evolv- 
ing discipline is the tool that education can use: (1) 

in understanding its purpose and function and relevance in 
today's world; (2) in helping to take the lead in the 
reconstruction of society; and (3) in preparing its clients 
for life in tomorrow's world. 

From the above, it becomes easier for us to understand 
how very important the curriculum plan is for teacher training 
institutions. Make no mistake about it, as these future teachers 
are taught (foremost, by example) so will they teach. If they have 
suffered through four years of lectures and note-taking, if they 
have been bored to death, if they have failed to see relevance in 
their educational preparation— after they are teachers in our element- 
ary and secondary schools they will indeed "teach to death" instead 
of guiding learning and setting the stage for it to take place. If 



1 Bel th , Marc, Education as a Discipline . (Boston: 
and Bacon, Inc., 1965) , p.22. 

2weldon, "Curriculum History," 1970, pp. 5-6. 
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our new teachers do not understand the nature of curriculum and 
instruction and do not understand how to make relevant and required 
change, how will we educate for the future that is already here? 

Ralph Tyler puts the matter right on the line when he says, "our 
current failure to educate approximately one-third of the youth en- 
rolled in high school is due to the inappropriateness of the program 
to supply them with the kind of learning required."^ 

If teachers are not prepared in the best possible way it 
seems logical that the situation Tyler describes will get worse. 

Most of our current teacher training programs are still graduating 
"Dick and Jane" teachers. They have just not been prepared to do the 
job that today's world and its realities place upon their shoulders. 
Many leave the profession and many who stay do more harm than good. 

The model proposed in this study is submitted as a better way to pre- 
pare teachers for the many tasks they will have to face. Much more 
will have to be said of it for as Van Til (1970) said: "The struggle 

among forces in society for control of curriculum change grows 
sharper .2 Social forces both inside and outside of education are 
bringing much pressure to bear on the preparation of future teachers. 
Many valid questions are beihg asked of teacher training institutions. 
The most significant question of them all is: What is the curricu - 

lum for the training of the future teachers of America? Is it 

relevant? Is it adequate? Is it interesting? Is it in accord with 
what we know from educational research? Does it have a philosophical 

basis or viewpoint? Does it permit practicing teachers to have a 
voice in, and to help prepare future teachers? 

lRalph W. Tyler, "Investing in Better Schools," in Agenda for 
the Nation, ed. by Kermit Gordon, (New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
1969 ), p. — 213 . 

0 2 William Van Til, Guest Editor, "Curriculum for the 1970's," 

EFJC >hi Kappas, LI: 7 (March , 1970J , p. 345. , • 
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The Setting 

Teacher Education, or the preparation of personnel for 
the education professions is the largest of all and the less 
integrated of any professional preparation. Look at the decision 
makers: the colleges offering teacher preparation programs, the 

state legislatures, the state boards, the state departments of 
education, the regional accrediting associations, the national 
accrediting associations, the NEA and all its sub-organizations, 
the AFT and its affiliates, the professional associations and 
learned societies, the private foundations (who fund projects 
and research), all the cooperating school districts, schools, 
principals, cooperating teachers, business, and all three branches 
of the federal government, especially the Office of Education. 

And so, money, power, and politics, or as Dr. George S. Counts 
would put it— -"Social Forces" — all these affect the preparation 
of America's teachers and it is difficult to find authentic and 
uniform guidelines that can be trusted and adhered to. 

School is a trap for many poor children who learn from 
middle-class teachers who do not either know how to teach them 
or how to meet their real needs; we have called them education- 
ally disadvantaged or culturally deprived but we are not prepar- 
ing teachers, by and large, to help disadvantaged youth in the 
problems of their self-perpetuating sub-cultures, especially 
the integrating sub-culture of poverty. We offer an irrelevant 
curriculum that will not help them in the real world they have 
to live in; no wonder they hate schools and long for an education. 
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The schools of the poor are not culturally staffed, not provided 
with enough money, and not in touch with community needs. In 
spite of all this, it is the schools that are expected by society 
to overcome the myriad complexities of this problem, and we are 
to prepare the teachers! Most teacher preparation programs seem 
to have no real policy, research, or relevant experience in 
back of them. They have just grown up "like Topsy” or some 
new fad has been placed in a teacher training institution just 
because someone else has one. Perhaps we need less policies, 
programs, etc., etc., and just one good model for the training 
of a real live teacher who understands the latest in education, 
the differences in cultures and in children, the similarities, 
and how to respond professionally in any given situation; a 
teacher who knows about people, their everyday lives and the 
many worlds his students have to live in today, and will be a 
part of in the fast approaching tomorrow. 

Perhaps we need a model for teacher education that re- 
fuses to turn over training and accountability to non— profession- 
ally trained laymen and profit-hungry new businesses that are 
springing up rapidly i these latter are not professional in that 
stockholders are their clients and patrons--not children and 
parents. Let us face reality; if we are not to lose control of 
our profession a new partnership must quickly be made between 
equals: the experienced and practicing teachers in our element- 

ary and secondary schools and our institutions of higher educa- 
tion who are training teachers. Teachers should not only con- 
currently train their successors along with the resource persons 
o 
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in colleges and universities, but they must also share equally 
in both determining the total preparatory curriculum and in 
determining the qualifications for membership in the profession. 
Educational organizations should be consulted, but the real 
decision-making must be joint between teachers in the field and 
departments of education in colleges and universities. Certainly 
families, communities, governments must also be consulted, but 
the joint relationship above-named must carry the final respon- 
sibility. And any model for the education of teachers must 
reflect this. 

The curriculum that the partners agree upon is the tool 
that will provide the teachers that we need. If we want teachers 
who care for our children, teachers who recognize and work with 
individual differences, teachers who can design a learning 
system that is humanistically-oriented then we must so train 
the teachers for to repeat, they will teach as they have been 
taught. If we want teachers to be able to prepare children for 
the many tasks of living in today's world, they must be taught 
how to perform the needed tasks j only teachers trained in a 
performance-based program will be able to do this task in a 
satisfactory manner; only teachers who have been trained to use 
machines for human purposes will be able to do this task in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Competence in teachers must be assured and the model 
for any authentic teacher training program must accommodate 
this concept; and the competence must be on a high level. 

o 
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When such a program is combined with humanistic learning concepts, 
a supply o f teachers with social responsibility and educational 
professionalism will be assured. 



The Rationale of the Model 

When we have seen that a problem exists in the preparation 
of teachers, when the research has shown the several facets of the 
problem and different researchers have demonstrated proven and 
valid solutions to each of the facets, then it is up to us to put 
together proven components that will provide at least tentative 
solutions to the problem. 

A unitary model is needed based on the facts that a 
need for this model has been demonstrated and that it is within 
our competence to provide such a model. While such a model 
must accommodate a number of concerns, the literature and re- 
search seem to indicate that educators have proceeded in two dif- 
ferent directions, primarily. 

A number of models are competency or performance-based, 
but in practice tend to mechanize or "Skinner ize" the_ preparation 
of teachers. In their application they accomplish very much in 
many needed areas but they fail in the humanization of education. 
Other models for teacher preparation tend to be too informal and 
to "Rogerianize" the preparation of teachers. It is true that 
while we have found out that students change their behavior more 
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because of feelings and beliefs than because of external forces, 
that individualization of teacher education in itself is not 
enough. Substance, however human, without form will negate the 
equally-essential cognitive dimension of teacher preparation. 

To quote Horace again, " In medio stat virtue V By 
including both of the above-mentioned components but by not be- 
coming extremists in either, it would seem that we could provide 
a very workable and very human teacher education preparatory 
program. 

This then, is the reason for the implementation of what 
we believe is an Authentic Teacher Education Program at Mount 
Mercy College. The Model, whose design is to be related later 
in this study, accommodates both thrusts described above. In 
fact, it includes all of the necessary components that we be- 
lieve research has validated and contemporary society requires 
if the teachers needed for today's world are to be properly 
prepared. 



Summary of the Model 

Many better components must be integrated into one 
workable and valid model for the preparation of authentic and 
professional teachers for children, youth, and adults. This 
world of the 1970's produces a myriad of social forces which 
compel lay citizens to demand good teachers "worth their salt." 
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The way educators can answer these proper concerns is to 
first be certain they, themselves, have a proper, valid and true 
understanding of the primary social institution of education; 
they must also see the appropriate teacher education curriculum 
as the needed tool for obtaining the proper kind of teachers. 
Then they must design a curriculum for future teachers that ac- 
commodates all of the necessary components and includes all the 
required concerns. While there are many new models to follow, 
perhaps it might be better to design a newer model that includes 
what is needed, but most of all, in the right mixture. At Mount 
Mercy College we believe that we have designed such a Model; we 
call it i The Authentic Teacher Education Program, or the A.T.E.P. 
Model. 



The program is performance -based, that is, before any 
instruction takes place the goals of performance are set out in 
detail and an agreement on them is reached between the teacher 
and the student. The proof that the student has learned is in 
the demonstration of his ability to teach in the appropriate 
manner, or in the showing of behaviors that we know promotes the 
learnings that are desired in his future students. Grades are 
. eliminated and the student is rather accountable for attaining a 
specified level of ability in specific teaching tasks. Mount 
Mercy College is then able to hold itself accountable for the 
production of good, authentic, relevant, and skilled teachers. 
Three types of criteria are used: knowledge criteria to measure 

cognitive understandings; performance criteria to measure teach- 
ing behavior; and product criteria. This latter measures the 
o 
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ability of the student in teaching by assessing the achievements 
of elementary or secondary students that he has taught; in this 
latter measure, the old maxim seems to hold true: "the proof 

of the pudding is in the eating." Or as the army would put it: 

"if the teacher has taught, the students will have learned, and 
visa-versa . 

The instruction is individualized and personalized and 
humanized. Feedback guides the student's future learnings. A 
system is followed and it emphasizes exit requirements, not 
entrance requirements, as in traditional teacher education 
programs. The instruction is provided in modules, not courses. 

A module can be described as a set of learning activities with 
objectives, prerequisites, pre-assessment, instructional 
activities, post-assessment, feedback and remediation (as needed). 
The student is accountable for his own education) however, re- 
sources and teachers are always on hand to assist him. The 
program is site-oriented, that is, laboratory experiences are 
provided through all four years of preparation; experiences in 
real elementary and secondary schools with real pupils. Represent- 
atives of the school system along with college professors work 
together to produce the desired type of teachers; in other words, 
the authority and responsibility of the college for preparing 
teachers is equally shared with the public and private schools; 
in this way teachers have a voice in the preparation of future 
teachers and in the entrance requirements to the profession. 
Students are allowed to participate in the design of their learn- 
ing program; this is to teach them to begin to make decisions, 
o 
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The program will take full advantage of using the input* 
of the skills and experiences of many master teachers now serving 
in the public and private schools of Eastern Iowa. The modules 
used will be adapted from the Wilkits of Weber State College; 
this college's program has ranked first in the evaluation of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE), 
These modules will be left open-ended for the individual use of 
each teacher and student. Other modules will be locally prepared. 
The program also will include preparation in the teaching of the 
culturally deprived, often a neglected component, and preparation 
of para-professionals in education; to accomplish the latter, it 
will use the task analysis and career ladder concepts of the 
federal government's Career Opportunities Program. 

We will certainly include humanistic education as a neces- 
sary component of our Model. We have found out through the find- 
ings of research that students change their behavior and learn, 
not so much because of external forces exerted upon them, but 
rather because of their intezior feelings, convictions, attitudes, 
understandings, and most of all, their beliefs. 




Cooperation must be accommodated in the model as well as 
competition; grades will not be the motivators; the teacher in 
the program must be recognized as a skilled professional guide, 
not the source of all knowledge. Future teachers must be held 
accountable but their behavioral objectives in this program must 
never narrow the door to learning by the use of a closed system. 
All behaviors cannot be evaluated and our model must not pretend 
that they can. Many gross changes in behavior can be evaluated, 



however. 
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Information must be provided by various means, (including 
direct teaching), however, the meaning of the information will 
usually require the intervention of the teacher. The model will 
completely accommodate the quest for personal meaning and it will 
recognize that many learnings have already come to the student via 
television, peers, and travel. Different activities will often 
have to be provided by the teacher for different students, and 
there may be no module but the teacher l 

Our model does not pretend to have final answers; 
teachers and students together must work out problems constantly, 
in an open system. The greatest work of the teacher will be to 
set the stage for learning, turn on the necessary lights, point 
out the way and then let the student learn . The teacher must 
always be available as a resource person when the student "takes a 
wrong turn down a dead-end street." Usually, as students continue 
to keep performing teaching acts and utilizing feedback from their 
mistakes, they will finally become skilled is the teaching acts. 

In the Authentic Teacher Education Program, all the books, 
media, learning resources and materials, and personnel must be 
in gear to serve the preparing teacher. The teacher teaches best 
by the way he lives his own life; part of the example he sets 
rubs off on students; the way they are guided into the teaching 
act is the same way they will later be guided in their own teaching. 

These students, in the model, will be led to realize 
that they will be the representatives of a pluralistic society 
and a multi-culture. To change student behavior, we have to 
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understand the personal meaning of it all to the particular 
student, for the way the student sees it — that is what will 
influence his behavior. 

Although we will draw on the proven research of others 
by using the Weber State Wilkits as a starting point, these 
modules must never be presented as completely packaged but 
always open-ended for our products are people, not robots of a 
system; the modules must be accommodated by the teacher to fit 
the varieties in creative thinking, caring, and valuing the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. Mind learning and heart 
learning must fit together in this program, and it does; in 
this manner it becomes a workable education for rational and 
emotional thinking, choosing and loving human beings. 

Perhaps the most outstanding component of the program is 
the provision for future teachers to be provided with a .very large 
share of their professional education right in the middle of the 
real world of teaching. 

This, then, summarizes the principle aims and the principle 
means of attaining them in the Authentic Teacher Education Program 
of Mount Mercy College. We have a Model for the integration of 
of humanism and technology in the education of our teachers. 

They are human beings, teaching human beings, and they live in 
an ever- increasingly more complex technological world and universe; 
our teachers will need to be skilled in the best of both; we be- 
lieve that our Model A.T.E.P. has provided for this twin need. 






CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
Review 

Patricia Cayo Sexton in her latest work, School Policy 
and Issues in a Changing Society 1 has reinforced our belief that 
the teacher is the real school! She says that there are today 
many participants in school policy making: community; school 

administrations; teachers; students; and most significantly — 
federal and local government. In the preparation of teachers 
she believes that the following knowledges should be included: 
Equality and Racial Integration; Intelligence Testing (when 
valid?); Community Control of Schools; Teacher Organizations ; 

The Student Movement; Reform; Change and How to Go About It; 

Fiscal Problems; New Models in Teacher Education. 

These are indeed some of the central points to be includ- 
ed in the preparation of teachers. 

Because of the plentiful supply of teachers in the face of 
a' deteriorating financial situation in America's schools, a 
number of schools preparing teachers are going to limit the 
entrance requirements to teacher education programs. They will 



^ Patricia Cayo Sexton, School Policy and Issues in a 
Changing Society. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1971) 
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do this at the University of Iowa, according to Dean Howard Jones, by 
using a screening committee. This committee "will admit a limited 
number of applicants on the basis of three major criteria: 

1) Experience in working with children. 2) Previous academic 
record. 3) Results of aptitude and achievement tests'.'l 

This is an example of the old traditional emphasis on 
entrance requirements. Latest research tells us that it is better 
to emphasize exit requirements, that is, let anyone try to become 
a teacher but only those will be certified to teach who have 
demonstrated their competency in teaching. The Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of Iowa has encouraged Mount 
Mercy College to prepare teachers in this manner. Moreover, many 
other Colleges and Universities are altering their curricula to 
stress practical experience over theory in the education of teachers. 

If anyone thinks that a specified learning model for pre- 
paring teachers is a new idea he should consult Dr. Henry Morrison, 
the noted authority on unit teaching. Dr. Morrison specified 
this procedure: "Pre-test; teach; test results; adapt procedure; 

teach; test again. His book was written in 1926. 



The case for linking personal behavioral objectives with 

the cognitive is strongly made by Weinstein and Fantini when they 

% 

state that although knowledge can generate feeling, it is feeling 
that generates action. 3 Another reason for linking a perform- 
ance-based curriculum with a humanistic education. 






„ . 1 Howard Jones, College of Education Bulletin . Feb. 10. 1972. _ 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. . 24 

2 Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School. (Chicago: The University of Chicago press, 1926. y 

3 Gerald Weinstein and Mario Fantini, Toward Humanistic Education : 
O A Curriculum of Affect, (new York: Praeger Publishers, 1970) 
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